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OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


, How to Protect Them and How to 
specially suit- 
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as supplementary By D. LANGE 
work. Instructor in Nature Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 
Author of “A Manual of Nature Study,” etc. $1.00. 
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By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
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With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Small 4to, $2.50. 
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The Bower-birds of Australia 


BY A. J. CAMPBELL, Melbourne 


Author of ‘‘ Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds” 
With photographs from nature 


HE bower-building birds, with their cultivated tastes for 
architecture, are amongst the most interesting and beau- 
tiful of Australian birds, while some of their eggs are 
most remarkable in appearance. There are ten or 
eleven species, medium-sized birds—about twelve inches 


(more or less, according to the species) in length— compactly built 
and shapely. Their food is wild berries and fruits of various kinds. 
Occasionally they are not averse to the cultivated article, therefore 
the birds are not altogether in favor with orchardists. 

The Satin-bird (Ptilonorhynchus violaceus)—the male especially 
beautiful for his lustrous, satin-like, blue-black coat and lovely violet 
eyes —dwells in the forests— more particularly the coastal—of eastern 
Australia. The females wear a grayish-greenish mottled dress, as do 
the young males, but differ in having the under surface a more yellow- 
ish tone. The males do not don their shining blue-black coat until 
the third or fourth year, some observers say the seventh year. 

Satin-birds thrive in captivity. They are not excellent whistlers, 
but readily learn to articulate words and imitate familiar domestic 
sounds, such as the mewing of a cat, etc. 

It is somewhat remarkable that notwithstanding these birds are 
plentiful in parts, their eggs are rare in collections—the eggs of all 
Bower-birds are rare—in fact, the eggs of two species have not yet 
been discovered. 

The eggs (usually two, occasionally three) of the Satin-bird are 
of a rich cream color blotched irregularly with brown, and measure 
nearly 134 inches in length. The nest, which is usually situated 
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about twelve feet from the ground, in a shrubby tree or bush, is 
loosely constructed of twigs, leaves, etc. 

The curious play house, or ‘lover’s arbor,’ is built upon the ground. 
It has apparently no connection with the nests, which may be any 
distance away. One of these bowers I collected in Gippsland, 
Christmas-tide, 1884. It was situated’ amongst brackens in open 
forest. There was a cleared circular space about twenty-six inches 
across, in the ferns, floored with twigs well trodden down. In the 
center were erected two parallel walls of pliable twigs, tapering and arch- 


BOWER OF THE SATIN-BIRD 
Photographed from nature by D. Le Souer 


ing towards the top, which was twelve inches in height. The walls were 
ten inches long and six inches apart. In the avenue and roundabout 
were placed gay feathers of Parrots. It is strange that the builders 
of so neat a structure should construct a slovenly made nest. It has 
been ascertained that more than one pair of birds frequent the same 
bower, which is really a ‘lovers’ bower’—a rendezvous for match- 


making. 

The illustration of a Satin-bird’s bower i” situ is from a photo- 
graph by my friend Mr. D Le Souéf. 

The Spotted Bower-bird (Chlamydodera maculata) is a fine species 
inhabiting the arid and dry interior provinces, being especially at home 
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on sandy pine ridges or when the myall and brigalow (species of 
acacias) flourish. 

This bird derives its name from the beautiful spotted markings of 
its plumage, which is of various shades of brown. The male wears on 
the back of the neck a band, or frill, of a most exquisite shade of 
rose-pink—a rare color in birds and only occurring in one other 
species (not a Bower-bird) in Australia. The Spotted Bower-bird has 
a harsh, scolding note, but it is not generally known that it is an 
accomplished mocking bird and can mimic the vocality of many birds 
of the bush, barking of dogs, etc. 


NEST AND EGGS OF THE REGENT-BIRD 


A farmer friend related to me an amusing story regarding the 
mimicry of a Spotted Bower-bird. His neighbor had been driving 
cattle to a given place and on his way back discovered a nest in a 
prickly needle-brush (hakea). In ‘threading’ the needle-like branches 
after the nest he thought he heard cattle breaking through the scrub 
and the barking of dogs in the distance, and at once fancied his cattle 
had broken away, but could see no signs of anything wrong. He 
heard other peculiar noises, and glancing at his dog as much as to 
say, ‘‘What does that mean?” he saw the sagacious animal with 
head partly upturned, eyeing a Bower-bird perched in the next tree. 

The nest is somewhat loosely constructed of twigs, and is usually 
placed in a thick bush or amongst the forked branches of a small tree. 
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The eggs (two or three) are beautifully and wonderfully marked, 
greatly resembling those of the Regent-bird shown in the illus- 
tration. 

During a trip towards the interior in September, 1893, I enjoyed 
the opportunity of examining ruany play-grounds of Spotted Bower- 
birds, and took successful photographs of some (see frontispiece). A 
typical bower may be described as being placed on the ground under 
a clump of bushes with thistles and other vegetation growing around. 
The floor inside and out is composed of twigs well trampled down; 
exterior portion of the walls made of twigs placed upright, interior 
sides composed of yellowish grass-stalks with the seeding parts upper- 
most. At either entrance of the bower is placed a number of bones— 
knuckles, ribs, and vertebre—of sheep. In one instance ninety bones 
were counted at one entrance and ninety-two at the opposite end, 
while inside the bower itself were twenty-four bones, besides other 
ornamentation, such as seeds, small green branchlets, pieces of glass, 
etc. I know of one bower at which no less than 1,320 bones were 
counted. 

The average dimensions of those play-grounds were—diameter over 
all, 55 inches; length of bower or avenue, 20 inches; width between 
the walls, 7 inches; height of walls, 12 inches; thickness of walls near 
base, 6 inches. 

Of all the gorgeous birds that emblazon the sub-tropical scrubs of 
Eastern Australia, none exceeds the beauty of the male Regent-bird 
(Sericulus melinus) in his plumage of simple black and gold. The 
black velvety coat is strikingly relieved with the richest of bright 
yellow on the crown of the head, back of neck and greater part of the 
wings. The female wears an esthetic brownish olive mottled dress, 
suited with dark brown eyes and bill. But the male has yellow-colored 
eyes and bill to match his glorious golden livery. 

During an excursion to the luxuriant scrubs of the Richmond 
river district, I found Regent-birds fairly plentiful. But although, 
well aided by a hardy companion, I prosecuted a vigorous and toil- 
some search through dense labyrinths of humid scrub and thorny 
brakes of prodigal growth, while the thick foliage of the taller trees 
caused a perpetual twilight underneath, yet I returned without dis- 
covering its nest. It was an experience akin to seeking for the 
proverbial needle in a hay stack. 

One evening I discovered a bower on the bare forest floor under- 
neath thick scrub, and a male bird gaily tripping through it. The 
structure was perfect, but not so large as those I have seen built by 
other bower-building birds, being only 7 or 8 inches high, with walls 
7 inches broad at the base, and an average width inside of 3% inches. 
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After much difficulty a photograph was taken of the interesting struc- 
ture (see illustration). 

The last discovered species and one of the most beautiful of 
Bower-birds, is the Golden Bower-bird (Prionodura newtoniana), which 
vies in its golden splendor with the Regent-bird. Its home is the 
rich palm scrubs of Northern Queensland. The rare and handsome 
bird was discovered by the collector, Mr. K. Broadbent, and was 
described and dedicated by Mr. DeVis (Queensland Museum) to the 
venerable ornithological savant, Prof. Alfred Newton. 


BOWER OF THE REGENT-BIRD 
Photographed from nature by A. J. Campbell 


An authenticated nest and eggs of the Golden Bower-birds has 
not yet been discovered. But regarding its wonderful bowers—prob- 
ably the most astonishing instances of bird-architecture known — Mr. 
DeVis writes: ‘‘From their [collector’s] notes and sketches it would 
appear that the bower is usually built on the ground between two 
trees or between a tree and a bush. It is constructed of small sticks 
and twigs. These are piled up almost horizontally around one tree 
in the form of a pyramid, which rises to a height varying from 4 to 
6 feet. A similar pile of inferior height—about 18 inches—is then 
built around the foot of the other tree. The intervening space is 
arched over with stems of climbing plants, the piles are decorated 
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with white moss, and the arch with similar moss mingled with clusters 
of green fruit resembling wild grapes. Through and over the covered 
run play the birds, young and old, of both sexes. A still more inter- 
esting and characteristic feature in the play-ground of this bird remains. 
The completion of the massive bower, so laboriously attained, is not 
sufficient to arrest the architectural impulse. Scattered immediately 
around are a number of dwarf, hut-like structures—‘ gunyahs,’ they 
are called by Broadbent, who says he found five of them in a space 
ten feet in diameter, and observes that they give the spot exactly the 
appearance of a miniature black’s camp. These seem to be built by 
bending towards each other strong stems of standing grass, and cap- 
ping them with a horizontal thatch of light twigs.” 


SCREECH OWL 
Flash-light photograph by A. J. Penncck, Lansdowne, Pa, 


The Orientation of Birds 


BY CAPTAIN GABRIEL REYNAUD, French Army 


Translated from the French by Mrs. Clara J. Coxe 
(Concluded from page 105) 


E have demonstrated that the combined working of the five 
senses is limited, and is not sufficient to explain the act 
of distant orientation. The latter is governed by a par- 
ticular organ that we have called the sense of direction. 

This sense has its seat in the semi-circular tubes of the ear. Numer- 
ous experiments have proved that any lesion which impairs this organ 
brings an immediate disturbance in the faculty of orientation of the 
injured bird. 

The semicircular tubes of vertebrated animals are made up of three 
little anserated membranes filled with a liquid called endolymph. These 
three semicircular conformations are independent of each other, 
except in a point where their cavity is common, or where they issue 
in a little sack called wfricule. They are generally situated in three 
perpendicular planes. 

Next to the wonderful experiments of Flourens in 1824, and the 
autopsies of Méniéres, their operation has been studied by Czermak, 
Harless, Brown-Sequard, Vulpian Boetticher, Goltz, Cyan, Brewer, 
Mach, Exuer Bazinski, Munck, Steiner, Ewald, Kreidl, Pierre Bonnier. 
We know now that their function is directly in harmony with the exer- 
cise of equilibration and quite independent of the sense of hearing. 
Mr. P. Bonnier, after studying in all the animal series the character 
of the organs which precede the labyrinthic formations, and lastly 
these themselves, in combining the records of comparative anatomy 
and physiology, and verifying them by clinical surgery, has been able 
to demonstrate that these organs lead directly to what he calls the 
sense of altitudes, which supplies the figures or images of position, of 
distribution and, consequently, movement and displacement in space. 

We do not yet know in any very precise: way the physiological 
excitant which governs the semicircular canals. While waiting until 
new researches permit us to settle this interesting point, we will try 
to determine the method of the operation of the sense of direction. 
This way of proceeding has nothing, after all, illogical in it. In the 
natural sciences, as well as in others, the knowledge of effect pre- 
cedes that of cause. 

The animal entering upon unknown ground takes on his return the 
reverse scent of the road, more or /ess sinuous, followed in going ; arriving 
in known ground he directs himself to reach his end in a straight line. 

The Carrier Pigeon freed at 500 kilometers from his cote, on his 
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return skirts along the railway which brought him to his place of 
liberation; he is there guided by the sixth sense. Having in this 
way reached the known horizon, at 80 kilometers from his dwelling, 
for example, he ceases having recourse to the sixth sense and travels 
by sight straight to his own roof. Other times the Pigeon does not 
think of making use of the five senses on arriving on unknown ground. 
In this case he follows his reverse scent as far as the Pigeon cote. 
He passes it sometimes. We have seen him, on coming back from 
a long journey, pass at 40 or 50 meters from the Pigeon cote, repass 
it, and enter at the end of an hour or two, having perhaps crossed 
the wrong direction in this way from 30 to 60 kilometers. 

If we carry away at 10 kilometers from the Pigeon cote a Common 
Pigeon, accustomed to use exclusively the five senses, and a Carrier 
Pigeon, trained to long journeys, we will make an interesting dis- 
covery in freeing them simultaneously. 

The Common Pigeon, flying by sight, will generally make up his 
mind much more rapidly than the Carrier, which will take his direc- 
tion with care by the aid of the sixth sense. 

From these facts we may conclude that the sixth sense does not 
combine with the five others. It enters into activity in the zone 
where the five senses are mute, and continues sometimes to operate 
in the known zone to the exclusion of the other senses. 

It seems that it is not controlled by any impressions emanating 
from the route followed, and that it is in some way a subjective 
organ. We made, with regard to this, a very curious observation. 
When we transport in a railway car a basket of Pigeons having 
already the knowledge of travel, we see them show the greatest agi- 
tation when we arrive at a station where they have once been released, 
whilst they remain indifferent to other stopping places. Now, we 
will admit without much trouble, that a Pigeon shut up in a basket 
which, in turn, is enclosed in a dark car, cannot from the uproar 
tell one station from another. His sight and other senses are no 
help to him, since he is as completely as possible isolated from what 
is happening outside. However, he knows in a very exact way 
where he is by connecting it with his point of departure. We were 
then right in saying that an animal brought from a distance pos- 
sesses an idea about his location quite subjective, independent of 
the medium that he crosses at the time. 

We have explained that the animal lives cantoned in a domain 
where he meets with everything that the instinct of preservation of 
the individual and of the species calls for. This domain, more or 
less extended for the wild beast, is reduced for the Pigeon, for exam- 
ple, to the four walls of the Pigeon cote. Does he not indeed 
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find there, as the fabulist happily expresses it, ‘‘good supper, good 
lodging, and the rest of it?” On the other hand, if it is true that 
local knowledge is not strictly indispensable to assure the return to 
the lodging, and that the sense of distant orientation is strictly 
sufficient to guide the animal, we will admit without question that 
it is possible to make a movable Pigeon cote and accustom its inmates 
to a nomadic life. 

Let us suppose that we have transplanted, with all its belongings, 
a Pigeon cote in the midst of new surroundings, without the least 
disturbance being brought to the existence of its inhabitants. The 
latter set at liberty from the time of its arrival will go far away, 
perhaps, but the Law of Reverse Scent will assure their return. 

We remarked before that the straying Pigeon knows how to find 
again the point of release hardly caught sight of in the morning, and 
to which no agreeable remembrance, no interest, attaches him. With 
still more reason the inmate of a movable Pigeon cote. must try to 
reconstitute his itinerary. If we carry him away a distance for the 
release he will come back to find his home at the precise point that 
it occupied when he left it. The movable cote, arriving in a new 
lodging place, would be in a condition to render almost immediate ser- 
vice in that locality. This new way of employing messenger Pigeons, 
unattainable, according to the ideas we have held up to this time, in 
matter of orientation, is only the strict application of our theory. 

Some interesting experiments have proved in a conclusive manner 
that the fidelity to the natal Pigeon cote could be reconciled with a 
nomadic existence. A certain number of Pigeons are born and brought 
up in a wagon arranged as a Pigeon cote. They have no other lodg- 
ing than their rolling habitation. It matters little to the Pigeon 
whether the wagon stops today in the heart of a valley, looks for 
shelter tomorrow in a forest, or settles itself for some time in the 
maze of houses which form a great city. If we should carry him 
away some distance from the cote for the release, he will not be 
guided on his return by his local knowledge, necessarily very slight, 
that he may have of the surroundings of his wagon, but by his sense 
of direction which gives him a subjective idea of his position relating 
to the cote. 

Practice has, on all points, confirmed our theory. We have had 
the chance to make some very interesting observations, and we will 
cite some facts which have a direct reference to our argument. * 

*Our experience permits us to settle an interesting point. According to M. Dureste, eggs stirred 
with a certain violence for a long time do not hatch out. We have found that the rolling on the 
highway, on the pavement, or in a railway car when the car sets in motion, does not modify in any 
way the condition of the hatching 


It is just to add that in the movable Pigeon cote the Pigeons brood with the same regularity as 
their fellows in an ordinary Pigeon cote. 
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A carriage Pigeon cote is stationed for twenty-four hours at 
Epernay. Its inmates are not set at liberty, whilst the Pigeons in 
the neighboring carriages are set free for two hours, then carried 
farther away for the release. The next day our carriages have all 
moved near Chalons, with the exception of the one whose Pigeons 
had not been freed at Epernay. These birds are divided among the 
other carriages, which are modeled exactly like the first they occupied. 
At Chalons the cotes are opened and Pigeons are set at liberty. Some 
of these, which had made the journey from Epernay to Chalons in a 
strange carriage, set out for Epernay and found their rolling habita- 


PIGEON CARS OF THE FRENCH ARMY 
Photographed from nature 


tion. How did they succeed in reconstituting their itinerary in the 
inverse sense from Epernay to Chalons and find again their carriage 
in a situation of which they could not know the surroundings? 

The law of inverse scent alone permits this fact to be explained. 
We have repeated this curious experiment many times. 

During the stationing of the cote at the chateau de Morchiés two 
Pigeons strayed away. We found them again at Bapaume, a pre- 
ceding lodging place of the Pigeon cote. One was retaken; the 
other escaped. People sent word to us of his passage in all the 
localities where his wagon had been stationed. He arrived, in this 
way, at Houdain. From there he set out for Evreux, resuming the 
reverse scent of the journey made a few days before in a railway car. 
At Evreux, where the Pigeon cote had been stationed for many 
months, we succeeded in capturing him. This itinerary verified, one 
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may say, step by step, is it not the best proof that we can appeal 
to to support our theory ? Thanks to the Law of Reverse Scent, we 
can almost always determine the precise point where to find a lost 
Pigeon. We succeed in this way in limiting our losses, which would 
be without it numerous and difficult to repair. 

The return of a Pigeon to a lodging which is displaced is not 
an exceptional fact. We could cite many examples of the same 
kind taken from the history of birds. 

We made at sea some experiments which confirm our theory. 
The absence of guiding points and the suppression of all local 
memory rendered the releases made at great distances from the 
coast very interesting. 

On the other hand, observation was easier than on land. It was 
always possible to note the initial direction taken by the Pigeons 
leaving the ship. 

We left for New York with a number of Pigeons taken from the 
colombophiles of Normandy. The 25th of March, the day of sail- 
ing, we set at liberty ten Pigeons, successively, at distances varying 
from 100 to 250 kilometers from Havre. 

All the Pigeons acted in the same manner; none of them raised 
their wings to fly high and see afar. They descended almost to the 
level of the water, turning two or three times about the ship, and 
took without hesitating the reverse scent of the route we followed. 
They all reached the Pigeon cote. . 

The next day, the 26th of March, our steamer stopped to save 
the crew of a shipwrecked vessel, the Bothnia. We sent off, through 
a howling tempest, seven Pigeons carrying dispatches announcing 
the event. 

Our messengers made useless attempts to take the route from 
the East, the reverse scent of the ship. Carried away by a violent 
storm, they fell on some vessels or even took refuge on the coast 
of Spain. One of them carried his dispatch in the Gulf of Gascogne 
to the ‘Chatterton,’ and our message reached its address. 

The 31st of August, on the banks of Newfoundland, we sent out 
a Pigeon which, after much hesitation, flew toward the East. He 
reappeared at the end of two hours to rest, and then set out again, 
outstripping the vessel in its course. He arrived at Noroton, in Con- 
necticut, one day before our entrance in the harbor of New York. 

This fact shows that the bird, obedient to the sense of distant 
orientation, has a very precise idea of a direction followed before. 
After having taken a good initial direction, our bird alters his mind 
and commits a fault of instinct, but even in this last case he does 
not wander to the right or the left of the followed route. Thus, 
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it seems, he can only move himself on the axis of the same route, 
and there is for him only two solutions, the right and the wrong. 

In coming back to France we sent out some American Pigeons, 
which all took their bearings without hesitation over the wake of 
the vessel and took up the reverse scent of the route followed. 

On nearing Europe we sent out at goo, 600, and 400 kilometers 
some French Pigeons which had been shut up on board the vessel 
and kept to be released on the return trip. We noticed that all 
having the same idea of following the route took their initial direc- 
tion over the wake of the vessel, flying toward New York. The 
greater number changed their minds and came back, afterward out- 
stripping the steamer in its homeward voyage. But the losses were 
greater than in going, reaching the proportion of 20 percent. These 
are evidently the Pigeons which, skirting closely the reverse scent 
of the route followed, went astray in the open sea. 

We assert once more that the land does not appear to exercise 
any attraction for our messengers. Sent out from the Scilly Islands, 
from the island d’Aurigny, or the peninsulas of Cotentin, they all follow 
the same direction—east, west—some going in advance of the vessel, 
others following the reverse scent of its route. The Pigeons rise a 
little higher than at the time of leaving France; the weather is 
clearer, but they do not seem to have recourse to the sense of seeing 
in order to take their bearings. None of them bent his flight over 
the land in sight. 

We have verified by a late experience, very easy to reproduce, that 
observation through the medium of the five senses amounts to noth- 
ing in guiding them back to the Pigeon cote. Five Pigeons under 
the influence of chloroform are transported from Orleans to Evreux. 
They do not know this last locality, where we are taking them for 
the first time. They are watched with great care and when, two days 
after, they appear to have returned to their normal condition, we set 
them at liberty and they return as usual. 

It seems that the chloroform suppresses the exercise of the five 
senses, which have during the journey registered no impression, and are 
mute at the awakening. 

The sense of direction, on the contrary, whose action is based on 
the automatic and mechanical registration of the road followed, con- 
tinued to work, in spite of the chloroform, absolutely like other me- 
chanical functions—the circulation of the blood, the digestive organs, 
and respiration—in some way, without the knowledge of the animal. 


We have vainly sought for a theory in the works of naturalists 
which explains in any satisfactory way the acts of orientation accom- 
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plished by the animal. Many very interesting statements have been 
made concerning their habits, and their manner of living; but when 
it is a question of tracing back effect to cause the observer has 
generally taken a false direction. Wrongfully taking himself as a 
term of comparison, he asks what he would do in order to accomplish 
a certain instinctive act occurring among beasts. 

It is just in this way that some colombophiles attribute the return 
of the Pigeon to a wonderful local memory. In his daily recreation 
the animal flying above the Pigeon cote would note the salient in- 
equalities of the soil, would study their situation, and would use 
them for guiding points to his dwelling, tracing in this way a veri- 
table triangulation on the country he inhabits. According to others, 
the animal would base himself on the meteorological record, or else 
would acquire, in time, a thorough knowledge of the local magnetic 
currents. Such a hypothesis explains one mysterious fact by other 
facts still more mysterious. Some have even asserted that the Pigeon 
takes his direction according to the course of the stars. We think 
that this theory is fantastic, and must be rejected. 

The animal could not be a mathmetician, geometrician, electrician, 
or astronomer. The explanation we advance is more simple. 

We have stated that the facts of orientation group themselves 
under two categories: (1) near orientation and (2) distant orientation. 
Near orientation is based on observation, employing the five senses — 
objective organs. It puts in play the memory, the reason, the free 
will of the animal. It chooses one solution and takes the shortest 
road for its return. 

Distant orientation is based on the functional activity of a 
subjective organ which is situated in the semicircular canals of the 
ear, and which registers mechanically the road passed over; this sense 
of direction given to the animal the idea of its position for returning 
to the points of its departure. The return is governed thus by the 
Law of Reverse Scent. The animal does not now choose its route; 
there is but one solution at its disposal—to return by the road which 
it came. 

Orientation over familiar ground, based on observation, memory, 
reason and, in a certain measure, free will, is an intellectual act; 
Orientation over unknown and distant land, based on the functional 
activity of an organ, is an impulsive and irrational act. 

The most gifted animals in regard to distant orientation are not, 
in effect, the most intelligent, but are those which possess the most 
powerful means of locomotion. Thus it is that birds, infinitely less 
intelligent that certain quadrupeds, have over the latter an incontes- 
table superiority for distant orientation. 


A Pair of Killdeer 


BY MRS. HENRY W. NELSON 


ARLY in June, 1899, I was driving in a park in western 
New York, when my attention was drawn to a pair of 
strange birds, who circled round the carriage, sweeping 
down near the ground and rising again with anxious, 
distressed cries. They were beautiful birds, strikingly 
marked, with white foreheads, and rings around the throat —about 
the size of a light-bodied Pigeon, and with long legs. Presently my 
eye caught a movement on the ground, and I saw what looked like a 
little chicken running along at full speed. I was out of the carriage 
in a moment, and gave chase; the big birds were evidently the 
parents, and in great anxiety as to my intentions. I easily overtook 
the little runner, though I had to walk fast to do it, and then down 
he dropped on the ground, seemingly quite exhausted. I was filled 
with remorse, for I feared he had been forced to run so fast as to 
kill him. I gently picked him up, noticed the long legs, the three 
toes, long, slender bill, and pretty gray and white coloring, and iaid 
him down again, venturing only faintly to hope that the mother’s 
care might revive him. As I retired she came flying up and cuddled 
down over him, and I left—feeling very brutal. The gardener told 
me that the little thing had been hatched only three hours before! 
He had watched the old birds, from the time they had laid their 
eggs on the bare gravel drive without any pretence of a nest, and 
had moved them—the eggs—close to the edge of the turf, to pre- 
vent their being crushed by passing vehicles. They were Killdeer, 
a species of plover uncommon in our neighborhood. He said this 
pair had bred in the park for three years. The park is upland 
meadow-land newly planted, with no water near, except a tiny brook, 
dry in the summer. It seemed a strange place to choose, and the 
utter publicity of the nest, where the eggs might be crushed by 
every passing wheel, seemed extraordinary. 

The next day I was out betimes to see what had been the fate of 
the young bird, and to my great relief he was running about so fast 
that I did not attempt to pursue him again, but gave all my attention 
to the parents, and their ruses and maneuvers were fascinating to 
watch. Flying so close that I could almost touch her, the mother 
would throw herself on the ground two or three yards in advance, 
raise and flutter one wing quite helplessly, crying piteously. As I 
drew near, away she would fly, only to repeat the performance again 
and again, until she had fairly lured me to a good safe distance from 
her offspring, when up she rose and flew far away triumphantly. 
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When I returned to look for the young bird it had vanished. The 
coachman had had his eve on him only a moment before, and ‘‘he had 
just sunk into the ground, ma’am!” It required the sharp eye of 
the gardener, who came up at the moment, to detect the little thing. 
‘*There he is,” he said, pointing downward; and at my feet, just 
where I should have trodden had I taken the next step, lay the bird, 
pressed quite flat into a hollow of the gravel. He had learned his 
mother’s tricks and was playing dead! He allowed us to pick him 
up and examine him carefully, without a sign of life. 

I could not go again to the park until July 3 when, to my delight, 
the gardener told me the birds were sitting on a second batch of 
eggs. I should never have found the ‘‘nest” if the man had not 


KILLDEER 
Photographed from nature 
marked the spot with a wisp of straw on the turf near by. There 
were three eggs, laid on the bare gravel, matching it in their dark 
and light mottlings so as to be almost indistinguishable. The birds 
were now much bolder than in June, quite determined that I should 
not come near the eggs if they could frighten me off, and it occurred 
to me that they certainly came close enough to be photographed. So 
at 7 o’clock the next morning I was on the spot, accompanied by a 
friend with her camera—a 4 x 5 ‘‘ Hawkeye.” There was no adjacent 
tree or screen of any kind, but we easily coaxed one of the birds into. 
coming within ‘snapping’ range. As we gradually approached, both 
birds grew quite frantic in their efforts to lure us away, drawing nearer 
and nearer. When we persistently stayed close, one drew off, but 
the other evidently made up its mind that no matter what the danger 
was, those eggs must not be allowed to grow cold. I felt very sorry 
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and apologetic as it fluttered, played wounded, cried, and yet con- 
stantly drew nearer to us and the nest. Finally it lighted on the 
ground, faced us boldly, made a little run toward the nest, and paused 
breathlessly—a splendid-looking creature as it stood there, head erect, 
eyes sparkling, every sense on the alert. The camera snapped! Up 
it rose but, finding no harm resulting, tried it again and yet again, 
till it made a final run, posed, and we made a final ‘snap,’ just as the 
bird stood over the eggs! We were sitting motionless on the gravel 
about eight feet from it. I was glad to leave the poor bird in peace 
after that. Meantime its more faint-hearted mate had never ventured 
near us. About fifty feet off it had gone on industriously and per- 
functorily with its ‘play acting,’ dragging itself on the ground and 
crying piteously, but not really risking itself in the least. It was 
curious that I never once heard the 4&7//-deer cry which the books say 
they give. They uttered a one-syllabled cry only; evidently an 
alarm note. 


YOUNG BRONZED GRACKLE 
Photographed from nature by R. W. Hegner, Decorah, la. 


For Teachers and Students 


The Study of Birds—Another Way 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


HERE are, of course, as many different ways of studying 

birds as there are objects to be gained by the study. 

The systematic ornithologist, the economic ornithologist, 

the sportsman, the cultivator, has each his own purpose 

and his own way of becoming familiar with our little 

brothers. The modern bird-lover, who studies neither for scientific 

nor economic purposes, but solely to make acquaintance with the 

tribes of the air, adopts the manner of none of these, but has, within 

the last few years, evolved a way of his own. It is most commonly 

by what are called Field Classes, admirably described in the June 

number of Birp-Lore by Florence Merriam Bailey, who is herself 
a successful conductor of them. 

The way I have evolved from my own experience in acquiring 
some knowledge of the birds (which I did by myself, without a 
guide or the help of even a color-key to identification), and later in 
helping others in the same delightful study, is somewhat different. 

To begin with, I regard it as one of the most important uses of 
the study to lead the student to Nature herself; to acquaint him 
with the delights to be found in woods and fields, and the benefit to 
mind and heart, as well as to body, of close friendship with the 
great Mother. This can be accomplished only by each person alone. 
In a crowd, even with one companion, however congenial, it is im- 
possible to get into a state of harmony with Nature that shall enable 
him to feel, with Whittier, 

‘*With mine your solemn spirit blends, 
And life no more hath separate ends ;" 
or, as Aldrich puts it: 


‘‘A sudden tremor goes 
Into my veins, and makes me kith and kin 
To every wild-born thing that thrills and blooms.”’ 


Therefore I insist upon each person who is not satisfied with 
merely knowing birds by sight and song, but wants really to learn 
something of their natural lives, and their habits when not disturbed, 
making his studies in the field entirely alone. I prepare him for the 
work by an introductory course of instruction in house classes. My 
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aim is to make him acquainted with the most common birds of the 
vicinity, taking the familes in succession. By means of mounted 
specimens he makes a study of each species, as to size, form, color, 
and markings, at the same time receiving some account of manners 
and habits that shall ensure easy identification in the field. In this 
way a student learns to know familiarly about one hundred species 
of the common birds. This gives him a good start for individual 
work, and prevents the discouragement of facing a world of birds, 
without knowing one to begin with. I know from my own experience 
how disheartening this is, and I know, from the experience of others, 
how many are discouraged in the outset of this most delightful of 
studies by these preliminary difficulties. 

So much has been said about my use of mounted specimens, in 
the face of my opposition to the killing of birds, that I should like 
here to define my position. In the first place, I have never objected 
to the killing of a moderate number of birds for rea//y scientific 
purposes. What I oppose is the destruction for mere collections, 
for sport, for selling, for the unnecessary multiplication of skins and, 
above all, for milliners’ use. In the second place, no bird was ever 
killed for me; nor did my purchase of those I have encourage the 
killing of more, because I bought them of a young man who col- 
lected them for himself and then, turning his attention to something 
else, wished to sell them. 

Besides this, the collection I use has had an influence from Maine 
to Minnesota, interesting hundreds of students in the living bird, and 
inducing them to discountenance the destruction going on. No 
person—I may say confidently—ever went out from my classes 
with a gun, and | have had many boys in them. In fact, it is 
necessary only to show how much more interesting is the live bird 
than the poor dead body, to arouse their attention and take away 
their appetite for destruction. Therefore, even had my specimens 
been killed for me, I should consider that they had been useful 
enough, in saving the lives of thousands of their fellows and con- 
verting hundreds of boys from bird-murderers to bird-observers, to 
justify their sacrifice. 

Having given my class this general knowledge, with the dis- 
tinguishing marks of each family, and some acquaintance with its 
more prominent members, I take them out in small parties for out- 
door observation, to teach them and to show them how to observe. 
Most useful, also, I regard a practical lesson in the use of the 
books, identification by the manuals; and another in taking note 
of and properly describing the points of a bird. 

When a student has completed the course of ten talks which I 
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give a class, he is well grounded in the study. He can readily 
recognize a few birds, and knows where to look for them; he has 
learned how to identify and name any others without difficulty; how 
to make discoveries for himself; and, above all, he has learned the 
absorbing charm of the study of the individual bird, and the delight 
of a close acquaintance with nature. 


The Bird Course at the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Holl, Mass., during the Summer of 1900 


BY THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Jr., Ph. D., Director of the Course 


OR the first time in its history there was started this year 
at the Marine Biological Laboratory a Nature-Study 
Course. The objects taken up during the six weeks of 
the course were cryptogamic and phanerogamic plants, 
the king crab, insects, and various marine invertebrates, 
the toad, and birds. It is concerning the bird-study alone 

that I have been asked to prepare a brief account for Birp-Lore. 
The field work consisted of three mornings spent in the woods 
and fields near the laboratory, and of one day’s trip to the breeding 
grounds of Terns at Penikese. In this field work, as in that of the 
laboratory, the director was most ably assisted by Mr. Leon J. Cole 
and Mr. Herbert Coggins; and in the field the students could be 
separated into groups, taking slightly different routes. Further, the 
attempt was made to post the students of each group apart from one 
another and at favorable places, so that they became, to some extent, 
independent observers, and could see as many birds as possible with 
the least possible noise. The noise occasioned by a large party of 
students walking together through underbrush tends to frighten the 
birds most effectively, and this difficulty was obviated by the above 
mentioned method of ‘‘posting” the students, while the instructors 
visited in succession the various ‘‘posts.”” One mistake was made 
in placing the Bird Course at the beginning of August, when the 
birds sing but little and are in the low spirits of the moulting period. 
Another year this course will be placed at the beginning of the season. 
As to the laboratory work, one day was spent on the gross anat- 
omy of the Pigeon, and three afternoons on the study of bird-skins. 
On two of these afternoons the skins were studied for the purpose 
of identification, on the third for the correspondence of structure with 
habit. Two entire days were spent on the study of living Pigeons, 
under the direction of Professor Whitman, the head of the laboratory. 
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Using as material his splendid collection of living Pigeons, of which 
he has some forty species, from all parts of the world, Dr. Whitman 
explained the mode of determining the genesis of different structural 
characters, illustrating both modes of reasoning and modes of obser- 
vation. 

The lectures were on ‘‘Color and Environment” and ‘‘ Nests and 
the Influences Governing their Site and Construction,” by Mr. F. M. 
Chapman; on ‘‘Migration,” by Dr. R. H. Wolcott; on ‘‘Moult” 
and ‘‘Geographical Distribution,” by Mr. Witmer Stone; on ‘ Mater- 
nal Instincts,” by Dr. F. H. Herrick; on the ‘Relation of Structure 
to Environment,” by Mr. Dearborn; and on ‘‘Anatomy” and Influ- 
ences Produced by Food,” by the director. 

Thus it is seen that this course, as outlined, was essentially dif- 
ferent, in being much less elementary, from probably all other bird- 
study courses of the year throughout the country. The students in 
it were, for the most part, teachers, and some of them not only 
experienced teachers but also good field ornithologists; and the 
aim of the course was to present suggestions as to lines of work, 
rather than to teach methods or to inculcate facts. From such a 
course a good student, one open to suggestion, might derive benefit, 
while one who simply expected to glean a series of facts would 
probably be disappointed. 

One thing needs to be strongly emphasized, namely, that nature- 
study in the true sense; i. e., accurate and appreciative observation 
of the behavior of organisms in their natural environment, cannot 
be taught. The nature-student, that is to say, the naturalist, must 
be to a great extent self-made and independent in his work. A 
course in nature-study is, or should be, mainly suggestive, showing 
principally what are the more important and fruitful lines of work, 
and how this work is to be carried on; the remainder rests with 
the student. But there are many teachers who are obliged to teach 
these subjects, and yet have not the time nor opportunity to learn 
them sufficiently for themselves; for such, of course, some teaching 
of facts is essential. In a course for experienced teachers, how- 
ever, the suggestion should have precedence over the presentation of 
the fact, and this has been attempted in our course of this year, 
with what success the students themselves can alone decide. 


The Seventeenth Annual Congress of the American Ornithologist’s. 
Union will convene in Cambridge, Mass., on November 12, 1900. 
Public sessions for the presentation and discussion of papers will be 
held on November 13-15 from 11 to 1 and 2 to 5, doubtless in one of 
the lecture halls of Harvard University, and to these sessions all per- 
sons interested are invited. 


For Doung Observers 


My Experience with a Red-headed Woodpecker 
BY ALICK WETMORE (age, 13 years), North Freedom, Wis. 


HE first time that I saw the subject of this sketch was on 

Sunday, October 8, 1899. As I was going along a ravine 

on that day, I heard a loud, tree-toad-like ker-r-r-ruck 

coming from the top of a tall dead stub. I looked up 

and soon saw that the owner of the voice was a young 

Red-headed Woodpecker. His (?) head was a dusky color. He 

would stick his head around the tree and, after giving the note, 

dodge back. I thought I would keep a sharp eye on him, and a 

little while afterward I was rewarded by seeing him get an acorn 

from a small oak. He seemed to be storing acorns up for winter in 
holes and crannies. 

Once he lit on an oak limb that would not bear him, and it 
swung until he hung back down, but he got his acorn. While he 
was flying off, a little Junco seemed to think that he was trespassing 
and flew at him in a rage and made him get out of the way. I went 
to a stump nearby and got an acorn and found that it was whole. A 
few marks on the shell showed where he had hammered it into the 
crevice. He always seemed to go to the same tree for his acorns. 

I laid down on the bank of the ravine close to the tree in the sun 
to watch him, but he was suspicious and would not come near at 
first. I was rather surprised to see that he could easily go down a 
tree backwards, lifting his tail and, after hopping down, falling back 
onto it. Everywhere he went, he expressed, in vigorous notes, his 
disgust at having me around. 

The stub he liked best was very tall and had a crack in it near 
the top, and into this crack he hammered, with his shiny white bill, 
all the acorns that he possibly could. Some of them he cracked in 
two and then put them in the crack. One fragment he dropped as 
he lighted. He was after it quick as a flash, and chased it so near 
the ground that I thought he would dash himself onto it and be 
killed, but he turned up just before he reached it and flew off with- 
out the acorn. 

In a cornfield a short distance away I found some nubbins for 
him. While I was looking for a place to put them up, I found a 
hole with sixteen acorns in it. He had put them there, for I could 
see the marks of his bill on them and around the edges of the hole 
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were a few small dark gray feathers. He had hidden the acorns by 
putting pieces of bark over them. I then went back to where he 
was and saw him drinking water, like a chicken, out of the brooklet. 
After returning from a short walk, I saw him carrying a large piece 
of bark to put over the acorns that I had uncovered. He started 
from the base of his stub, but as the bark was nearly as large as he 
was he could not carry it and was forced to dropit. As it was then 
nearly dark, I had to go home without learning where he stayed 
nights, and which, indeed, I never found out. 

The next Sunday, the 16th of October, I did not have much time. 
When I reached the ravine he was catching insects. He was in the 
top of a tree and would fly out after the insects at they flew by but, 
growing tried of this, he went to the ground after an acorn. When 
I went to the hole in which I had found the sixteen acorns before, 
I now took out forty-five. 

Sunday, November 19, I thought I would pay my Red-head 
a visit. As I did not see him for about fifteen minutes, I 
thought that some wandering hunter had killed him; but while look- 
ing around I heard a welcome er-r-r-ruck, and there he was on his 
favorite stub. After taking a look at me, he flew down for a drink, 
with a loud note before he left the stub and shorter ones in between 
drinks to call attention, and well he might! His somber head had 
turned red since I had seen him last. The color was a little dark in 
places, but was fine all the same. 

I next saw him on Sunday, November 26. I had gone to my usual 
place of study and was watching some Pine Siskins when he appear- 
ed. He was rather cross, for he chased a Tree Sparrow until it took 
refuge in a thick, bushy thorn-apple tree. Then he watched until 
it came out and took after it agan. I watched him sunning him- 
self—for it was quite warm—and then went over to the hole in which 
I had found so many acorns. It was empty, and a number of shells 
were scattered around the foot of the tree. 

From my note-book I see that the date of my next visit was 
Sunday, December 3. It was cold and snowing quite hard. I put 
on my overcoat and went down to see him. I may have wanted 
to see him, but he was evidently afraid of that big black thing in 
the fence-corner. He scolded and bobbed as though crazy till a pair 
of Blue Jays lighted in the tree. He was afraid of them and went 
around to the other side of the trunk and kept still until they left. 

On Monday February 12, I saw him last. He was across the 
river from the ravine in a tree after acorns. 

I know that he is still here and alive, and I intend to watch 
him in the spring when he sets up housekeeping. 


Potes from Field and Htuvyp 


Notes on the American Golden-Eye 


The Golden-eye, or Whistler, is one of 
our most hardy Ducks, living here through- 
out the winter, sometimes in goodly num- 
bers, passing most of the time feeding 
and swimming about the air-holes and 
sitting along the edges of the ice, where 
they preen their plumage. They resort to 
one place at night to roost, that is, if 
swimming about in the water may be 
called roosting. The Ducks for several 
miles around congregate at one air-hole 
The Whistlers are not alone in roosting 
here, as they are joined throughout the 
winter by the American Merganser, and, 
later, by the Black Duck. When coming 
in to roost, they fly in low over the 
water, and against the wind, in flocks of 
from two to twenty, the time of arrival 
being from about sundown until dark. 
When disturbed, they come in later. 
The Whistler, although capable of seeing 


well throughout the day, is handicapped 
by being unable to see well after dark. 


Rarely in daylight can a man boldly 
approach within two hundred yards, un- 
less he resorts to strategy, yet at night, 
by noiselessly approaching in a boat, 
one may easily get within twenty-five 
yards. 

It is interesting to watch this species 
during the courting season, which begins 
here in central New Brunswick late in 
March and continues throughout April. 
Should one flock, consisting of males, old 
and young, and females be swimming 
about, and observe others approaching 
on wing or on the water, the adult 
males, which are really beautiful birds, 
swim out in advance from each flock 
and, as they advance, will occasionally 
throw back the head until the crest 
rests on the back and the bill pointing 
about straight upward, utter a note 
sounding like 2-2-z-eet. It is a very 
difficult sound to successfully imitate, 
but when once heard, and the source 


observed, it is not likely to be soon for- 
gotten. 

After this introduction, as it were, the 
members all unite in one flock and pro- 
ceed to enjoy themselves in Duck fash- 
ion. The males also perform these antics 
after they have chosen a mate, and one 
may frequently see the male, when alone 
with the female, throw back his head 
and give vent to his feelings by uttering 
this pleasant note, which I have only 
heard in spring-time. 

In May, or early in June, when the 
female is engaged in incubating her half 
dozen or more eggs, the male is ever on 
the lookout for enemies, and is very suc- 
cessful in alluring man from the vicinity 
of the nest, which is placed generally in 
a hollow stump, or, it may be, in an old 
Crow’s nest. 

Right well does the writer remember 
one day about the last of May, while 
walking along the tree-grown shore of 
an island, being accosted by an adult 
male, which flew near, making a piteous, 
whining sound, and alighting just about 
forty yards away, and so long as I fol- 
lowed in acertain direction all was right, 
but on returning to the place where he 
was first seen, he would again return 
and repeat the performance. After fol- 
lowing him for some distance, he took 
to flight and disappeared. 

This species breeds quite abundantly 
in the northern portion of this province, 
and the southward flight begins about 
the first of October. 

The adults molt in July and August, 
and at this time are often quite unable 
to fly, owing to the loss of a great num- 
ber of the flight feathers at one time. 

These Ducks feed by diving and tak- 
ing their food, which consists chiefly of 
small molluscs, from the bottoms of rivers 
and lakes, staying under water, generally, 
from one-half a minute to one minute 
and a half.—Witiize H. Moore, Scotch 
Lake, N. B. 
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A Hummingbird Experiment 


Our trumpet-creeper was full of blos- 
soms, and a Hummingbird visited them 
many times a day, not to their advan- 
tage, for when the supply of nectar ran 
she would slash the tube of the 
flower, near the calyx, insert her bill 
there, and usually the flower would fall 
when she flew away. 

She would sit on a low spray for forty 
minutes at a time, sometimes preening 
her feathers, but quite as often merely 
enjoying life. Then she would make 
another dash at the flowers and feed 
with renewed energy. 

One day I painted a trumpet-flower in 
water-colors, on a rather stiff piece of 
Whatman paper. I painted it as a real 
flower would look if slit down on one 
side and spread flat, and I colored both 
sides. Then I cut out the flower, bent 
it into shape, and fastened the edges 
together. Inside the tube I put a small, 
cylindrical bottle, and tied the flower to 
the trumpet-creeper in an almost normal 
position. The little bottle I filled with 
sugar-and-water, not too thick. 

To my delight the Hummingbird visited 
that flower with no more hesitation than 
the real ones, and very soon preferred it, 
and I had to fill up the bottle at least 
twice a day. 

One day I tried holding the flower in 
my hand, at a little distance from the 
creeper, and the Hummingbird flew to it 
as fearlessly as if I were a vine. 

F left the painted flower on the trum- 
pet-creeper until a heavy rain washed off 
most of the color, and then I removed it. 
There were very small insects in the 
sugar-and-water, but I am sure that the 
Hummingbird preferred the latter, for she 
ate much of it. I am not sure that she 
ate any of the insects. 

The male seldom came to the trumpet- 
creeper, but once or twice he also fed 
from the painted flower. Most of his 
time was spent in slashing off the spurs 
of the nasturtiums to get at their nectar. 
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We had hardly one perfect nasturtium 
flower all summer long, owing to his 
attacks.—Caro.tine G. Sout, Brookline, 
Mass. 


An Interesting Record 


While examining, recently, Audubon’s 
manuscript journals at the home of his 
grand daughter, Miss Maria R. Audubon, 
whose volumes ‘Audubon and His Journal’ 
alone adequately present the life of the 
famous ornithologist, I encountered an 
interesting record which, through Miss 
Audubon’s courtesy, I am permitted to 
publish 

In the latter part of March, 1837, 
Audubon, with his son John and friend 
Edward Harris, embarked from New 
Orleans on the revenue cutter ‘Campbell’ 
which had been placed at his service by 
the United States Government for a cruise 
along the west gulf coast to gather material 
for the ‘Ornithological Biograrhies,’ three 
volumes of which had at that time been 
published 

On April 1, they anchored in the South- 
west Pass of the Mississippi, and in his 
journal recording in detail the observations 
of that day, measurements of specimens 
collected, etc., there occurs the following 
interesting entry: ‘‘/uldigula histrionica, 
Harlequin Duck.—Saw a pair in perfect 
plumage. Quite a wonder.”’ 

As this species had already been treated 
by Audubon (Orn. Biog. III, 1835, 612) 
the fact that he had observed it in Louis- 
iana does not appear to have been men- 
tioned by him in his works, and the record, 
therefore, is evidently not alone the only 
known instance of the occurrence of the 
Harlequin Duck in that State, but in the 
Southern United States. As the species 
was apparently more common in Audu- 
bon’s time than it is now, and bred further 
South than it does at present, it is not im- 
probable that its distribution in winter was 
then more extended.—F rank M. Cuapman, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 


Book News and Reviews 


A Review or Economic ORNITHOLOGY IN 
THE UNITED States. By T.S. PaLMeEr, 
Assistant Chief of Biological Survey. 
Reprint from Yearbook of Department 
of Agriculture For 1899. Pages 259- 
292, 3 Pll. 1 Fig. 

After tracing, in the development of 
the Science of Ornithology in America, 
the beginnings and growth of the study of 
the economic value of birds, which lead to 
the establishment of the Division of Eco- 
nomic Ornithology and Mammalogy (now 
the Biological Survey) in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Dr, Palmer 
reviews the work of this Division and then 
presents a broad general survey of the 
commercial value of birds to man. The 
use of birds and their eggs for food, the 
employment of their feathers for decorative 
purposes, and the gathering of bird-guano 
are here discussed in the light of numer- 
erous statistics of the utmost interest and 
importance. 

Having thus reviewed the strictly eco- 
nomic status of birds, Dr. Palmer consid- 
ers their destruction under bounty laws, 
their preservation under protective laws, 
and also the introduction of foreign birds. 

It is impossible to go into details, but 
we may briefly say that no general paper 
known to us so clearly defines the bird's 
economic standing. It abounds in facts 
and figures and should be in the possession 
of every bird-student and especially of 
these advocates of bird-protection who 
would base their arguments on sound, 
logical ground.—F. M. C. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
DELAWARE VALLEY ORNITHOLOGICAL 
CiuB OF PHILADELPHIA. No. III, 
1898-1899. Published by the Club. 


The Delaware Valley Ornithological 
‘Club meets at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, in Philadelphia, on the first 
and third Thursdays of each month from 
October to May, inclusive. The average 
attendance during the two years covered 
by this report is shown by it to be about 20, 


and the character of the papers and notes 
presented, with the discussion thereof, 
prove the club to be a thoroughly active 
organization, doubtless the most active 
local bird club in this country. 

In addition to abstracts of the reports 
of meetings, this publication contains the 
following papers presented in full: ‘Birds 
of the Blizzard of 1899,’ ‘ Migration Data 
on City Hall Tower’ by William L. Baily, 
wherein are given the data connected 
with the 527 birds of 56 species which 
were killed by striking the tower from 
August 27, 1899 to October 31, 1899, and 
the ‘Summer Birds of the Higher Parts 
of Sullivan and Wyoming Counties, Pa.’ 
compiled by Witmer Stone, an extremely 
interesting list of 98 species of which no 
less than 13 are representative of the 
Canadian fauna.— F. M. C. 


CueEck List OF THE BrirpDs OF ONTARIO AND 
CATALOGUE OF BirDs IN THE BIOLOGICAL 
SECTION OF THE MusgEuM, DEPARTMENT 
oF EpucaTion, Toronto’ By C. W. 
Nasu. , 8vo , pages 58. 


The author lists 302 species and sub- 
species of which all but nine are represent- 
ed in the museum of the Department of 


Education The annotations are good as 
far as they go but, to our mind, seem too 
brief for the large area covered, and the 
addition of definite records of migration 
from several points in the Province would 
add greatly to the value of the list for 
students.—F. M. C. 


Cueck List or New York Birps. By 
Marcus S. Farr. Bulletin of the New 
York State Museum, No. 33. Vol 7. 
April, 1900. 8vo. Pages 409. 25 cents. 


This is a nominal list of the birds 
which have been recorded from New York 
State, 380 in number, published in advance 
of a more detailed work, as a convenient 
check-list for students. For this purpose 
it is printed on only one side the page, 
blank pages being left for the entry of 

otes. This plan of preliminary publi- 
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cation is an excellent one, and should bring 
to Mr. Farr a large amount of additional 
information, making his final work pro- 
portionately valuable.—F. M. C 


Book News 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have brought 
out a school edition of Mrs. Miller's 
admirable ‘The First Book of Birds’ 
(reviewed in Brirp-Lorg, Vol. 1, p. 167), 
which is sold at the low price of 60 cents. 
This book, it seems to us, should exactly 
fill the wants of the kindergarten and 
primary teacher. 


For a surprisingly frank confession of its 
author's pleasure, if not in the killing at 
least in the hitting of birds, we refer our 
readers to Mr. Maurice Thompson's ‘In 
the Woods with the Bow,’ published in 
‘The Century’ for August last. For no 
other reason, apparently, than that they 
furnished a desirable target, such species 
as the Blue Grosbeak, Sparrow Hawk, 
Raven, Least Bittern, and others became 
marks for his skill. At one time, however, 
his enthusiasm as an archer evidently 
carried him beyond his own wide bounds 
and, on the departure of a companion, he 
wrote ‘‘I felt free to turn myself loose and 
make a fine stir in Arcadia. The wildest 
shooting mood was upon me, and what- 
ever moved became a target for my shafts. 
I am afraid to make a full record of an 
hour's business.” 

We commend Mr. Thompson to the 
game wardens of the state in which he 
‘turned himself loose.’ 


If we may judge by a number of alleged 
photographs of birds ‘‘ from nature,” pub- 
lished recently in various magazines, their 
makers have adopted the eminently prac- 
tical, if scarcely praiseworthy method, of 
placing a mounted bird among natural 
surroundings, where its picture might be 
made at leisure. Such photographs are 
surely ‘‘ from nature’’— far from it. 


Readers of Mr. Richard Kearton’s val- 
uable works ‘ With Nature and a Camera’ 
and ‘ Wild Life at Home’ will be inter- 
ested to learn that their author proposes 
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to visit this country in October to remain 
several months on a lecture tour. 


The September number of ‘ The Milli- 
nery Trade Review’ protests against the 
appointment of naturalists as inspectors 
of animals and birds in connection with 
the enforcement of section 2 of the Lacey 
bill on the ground that as ‘‘zealots in 
their opposition to the wearing of bird- 
plumage, they are incompetent to serve 
in such capacity, as they are more than 
likely to be swerved by their prejudices. 
Nor are they competent to distinguish 
between natural and made-feather novel- 
ties after leaving the foreign factories.’’ 

It is unfortunate that the inspectors 
appointed will not have an opportunity 
to confound the milliners with a display 
of ornithological knowledge but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the section of the Lacey bill 
referred to, relates to living birds and 
not to their plumage. 


The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory now publishes a popular monthly 
magazine, entitled ‘The American Mu- 
seum Journal,’ which is designed to keep 
the public informed of the progress of 
the Museum as shown both by exhibits 
and publications. It may be obtained 
from Dr. Anthony Woodward, Librarian 
of the Museum, for ten cents a copy. 


The notices of Professor Jones’ ‘ War- 
blers’ Songs’ and Mr. Burns’ ‘ Monograph 
on the Flicker,’ published in Brirp-Lore 
for August, have brought us numerous 
inquiries in regard to the Wilson bulle- 
tin, in which they appeared. This excel- 
lent publication is issued quarterly at 
Oberlin, Ohio, under the editorship of 
Prof. Lynds Jones, from whom informa- 
tion in regard to subscriptions, back 
numbers, etc., may be cbtained. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, announce 
for early publication ‘The Woodpeckers’ 
by Fanny Hardy Eckstorm. Doubtless 
the day is not distant when we shall have 
special monographs treating at greater 
length than is possible in a general work, 
each family of North American birds. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 


The A. O. U. and the Audubon Societies 


The proposal to hold a conference of 
representatives of the Audubon societies 
in Cambridge during the Seventeenth An- 
nual Congress of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, which convenes in that city 
on November 12, 1900, is admirable, not 
alone through its promise of the accom- 
plishment of practical and desirable re- 
sults in matters concerning the work of 
the Audubon societies, but also because it 
will emphasize the close relation which 
exists between the societies and the Union. 
With the more isolated members of both 
organizations it is evident that this affilia- 
tion is not suspected; indeed, the Audu- 
bonist whose aims are limited to regulat- 
ing the millinery of her neighbor finds, to 
put it mildly, nothing to commend in the 
most legitimate efforts of the ornithologist 
who, with equally narrow vision, is ofttimes 
led to make his critic stand as a type for 
the societies she so misrepresents 


An associate member of the Union, liv- 
ing in California, voices this prejudice in a 
recent number of ‘The Condor,’ wherein 
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he ‘‘ registers a kick against being placed 
in the same class [of A. O. U. membership] 
with Audubonists and fad protectionists.” 
His definition of the objectionable Audu- 
bonist as a woman who ‘‘ declines to wear 
mangled bird-remains on her hat or as 
trimming for her clothing,’’ very clearly 
exposes his ignorance of the scope of the 
work of the Audubon societies, an ignor- 
ance which we have found to prevail most 
widely in regions where the Audubon 
societies are least active. 

Doubtless there are ‘‘ fad protectionists "’ 
in the ranks of the Audubon societies, 
just as there are fad collectors of birds’ 
skins and eggs among the members of the 
Union; but fortunately both are of too little 
importance to affect the harmony born of 
common interests which does exist between 
the Audubon societies and the A. O. U. 


The original Audubon society was organ- 
ized by the Union, and at the present time 
the presidents of three of the leading 
societies are prominent members of the 
A. O. U., while but few of the larger 
societies are without representatives of 
the Union on their executive boards who, 
be it added, are not mere figure-heads, but 
active workers. As further evidence of 
the community of interests of the two 
organizations, it may be said that the 
Union's Committee on the Protection of 
North American Birds is, in effect, an 
Audubon Society. 

It is not alone the necessity for bird-pro- 
tection which prompts these members of 
the A. O. U. to join forces with the Audu- 
bon societies, but because they recognize 
the enormous influence which these so- 
cieties can and do exert on the advance of 
ornithological interests in this country. 
Indeed, we assert without hesitation that 
the Audubon societies, with their 40,000 or 
more members, popular lecture courses, 
circulating libraries, school bird-charts, and 
many educational schemes, are a more 
potent force in shaping the future of 
American ornithology than the American 
Ornithologists’ Union itself; and this not 
because their members decline ‘‘ to wear 
mangled bird-remains," but because they 
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realize the incalculable importance of edu- 
cation, and are making every effort to 
secure for the youth of this country op- 
portunities to learn something of the 
beauty and value of bird-life which the 
previous generation lacked. 


We would make no comparison be- 
tween the Audubon Societies and the 
Union which would in any way reflect 
on the work of either. Both have their 
place, and when their relations are 
properly understood it will be seen that 
they stand to each other as preparatory 
school to college. It is the province of 
the Audubon societies to arouse interest 
in the study of birds, in short, to make 
ornithologists; it is the province of the 
A. QO. U. to enroll them in its member- 
ship after the school-day period has 
passed, and sustain their interest through 
the stimulation which comes from associ- 
ation with others having kindred tastes. 


The ornithologist who counts success 
through the number of his ‘takes’ and 
‘finds’ should understand that we are 
reaching a stage in the study of North 
American birds where the field-glass is 
of more importance than the gun, where 
observations are more needed than col- 
lections. It is this doctrine which mem- 
bers of the A. O. U. themselves are try- 
ing to inculcate in the minds of budding 
ornithologists (witness their circular issued 
by the Pennsylvania Audubon Society and 
published in Birp-Lore for August, 1899), 
and to close the ranks of the Union to 
what, in effect, are their own pupils, 
would be obviously too inconsistent to be 
worthy of a moment's consideration. 


Robbed of its misconception of the 
aims of the Audubonists, and we confess 
to a certain sympathy with the plea of 
the writer of the letter we have quoted 
from for an additional class of members 
in the A. O. U. The suggestion to in- 
crease the limit of active membership 
from fifty to sixty or seventy-five, put 
forth by another correspondent of ‘The 
Condor’ seems to us to be unwarranted 
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by existing conditions. The writer men- 
tioned thinks that California should be 
better represented on the active list, but 
we find that it already possesses four 
active members, or more than any other 
state except Massachusetts and New York 
and the District of Columbia. However, 
he admits that among the ninety mem- 
bers of the Cooper Ornithological. Club 
of California there are only ‘two, pos- 
sibly three, who would fill the require- 
ments" demanded of candidates for active 
membership. To this number average 
current opinion would add probably four 
or five candidates from the East, making 
a total number of eight possible claim- 
ants for the four vacancies in the active 
list, certainly not a too severe competi- 
tion for ‘‘the highest honor to which any 
American Ornithologist, can aspire." 


The proposal to make two classes of 
associate members, on the contrary, has 
much in its favor. When the Union was 
organized there was far less interest 
in the study of birds than at present, 
and the list of associate members was 
largely composed of amateur ornitholo- 
gists, any one of whom might eventually 
become a candidate for active member- 
ship. But with the greatly increased 
popularity of ornithology there has arisen 
a class of students who, while they do 
not aspire to the rank of active member- 
ship, are still desirous of being connected 
with the Union, and between them and 
the associates, whose ambition it is to 
become active members, a distinction 
might, with perfect justice, be made by 
the creation of a class of senior associates 
limited to one hundred in number. 


But, in any event, let us regard with 
equal fairness the technical ornithologist 
absorbed in his minute study of speci- 
mens and his disentanglements of nom- 
enclatural snarls, and the ardent bird- 
protectionist who perhaps can not name 
a dozen birds correctly. Both are sin- 
cere, both are necessary, and a mutual 
understanding of each other's aims will, 
we are sure, lead to mutual respect. 


The Audubon Societies 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.” 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL Oscoop WricurT (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird-Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this depart- 
ment should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


Notes 

The ever-important question of how to 
retain the interest of those already banded 
together by membership in the Audubon 
Societies is still before us, and seemingly 
as far from being settled as ever. As 
yet there has been no general meeting 
of workers in this branch of bird-pro- 
tection, no interchange of personally 
related experience. I am glad to be able 
to state definitely that the long-talked-of 
conference is to be held this fall, and I 
urge as large a response as possible to 
the hospitable invitation of the Audubon 
Society of the state of Massachusetts. 

It is quite fitting that this Society 
should be the first to act as host, as it 


has been the pioneer of all that is best 
in the work—at once progressive and con- 
servative. 


Some time ago Professor M. A. Willcox 
made the suggestion that a ‘White-List’ 
of milliners be obtained, if possible, in 
every city and large town; this list to 
be composed of the names of those who 
would be willing to keep on hand some 
tasteful hats and bonnets from which all 
but Ostrich plumes should be absent or, 
in short, to make it easy for customers 
to obtain ‘Audubonnets’ if they so desire 

This is a praiseworthy experiment, and 
I should like every secretary to endeavor 
to send a list of names by November 1. 
Personally, I think it is handling the 
matter by the wrong end. Women should 
refrain from demanding feathers rather 
than throw the responsibility upon the 
milliner, who must keep well in the front 
with novelties in the push of trade-rivalry 
or go to the wail. 

Why should we expect the milliner 


with a living at stake to be more moral 
than the woman who has sufficient means 
to buy her headgear ready made? 

One milliner writes: ‘‘I am in sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and I think 
it isa great pity that the dear little birds 
should be sacrificed for millinery trimming, 
but as long as my patrons demand them I 
feel it right to use them. Stop the demand, 
and the milliners and dealers will soon 
forget aboutthem. * * * It is my plan 
to have a great many hats and bonnets 
without the plumage of wild birds, and if I 
could get sufficient support from members 
of the society, I would do away with 
them altogether.’’ 

This, from a well-known Boston milli- 
ner, drives the nail home, and is a clear ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the majority 
of the intelligent trade. 


I wish tocall particular attention to 
Bird-chart No. II, issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Society. It is fully the equal of 
No. I, and the two, picturing as they do 
fifty-two of our common birds, with accom- 
panying descriptive text by Ralph Hoff- 
mann, are a practical answer to the daily 
question, ‘‘How can I instruct my children 
about the birds? We do not live near a 
museum.”’ 


The Rhode Island Society has issued a 
very striking poster printed on heavy card, 
bearing a picture of a Tern, and urging 
women to refrain from wearing the plum- 
age of both Gulls and Terns. Copies may 
be purchased from the secretary. 


The schools are again in session, and 
the season for teaching via the book opens 
as the season of observation for the many 
draws to aclose. This is the time that 
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the circulating libraries of natural history 
should be sent upon their journeys to 
the remote school-districts to bring a 
breath of hope and summer to those of 
whom winter makes ‘shut-ins.' These 
libraries should not be wholly about 
birds, but comprise books on other na- 
tive animals and plants as well, the 
better to show the interdependence of 
all nature.—M. O. W. 


The Audubon Conference 


Following the suggestion given in Birp- 
Lore of a recent date that a conference of 
Audubon Societies be held in Cambridge, 
Mass., in connection with the meeting of 
the A. O. U. November 12-14, the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society announces that 
it has sent invitations to the secretaries 
of the various state societies asking them 
to send delegates to such a conference. 
The rapid increase in the number of 
Audubon Societies, and the many methods 
of working for bird-protection which have 
been in use by them, suggest that a com- 
parison of these methods, and a mutual 
interchange of opinions on this subject 
would be of benefit to all. There are now 
twenty-two of these societies and it is 
earnestly desired that each will send at 
least three delegates to this conference. 
The Massachusetts Audubon Society will 
cordially welcome the delegates, and will 
make arrangements for their convenience 
and comfort ; they also herewith extend an 
earnest invitation to all Audubon members 
and bird-lovers to attend this meeting. 
The committee are perfecting arrange- 
ments to make this first convention of 
Audubon Societies a pleasant and profit- 
able occasion, when ‘‘members may meet 
face to face and feel the fellowship that 
comes from the spoken word."’ 

For details of the conference and sug- 
gestions regarding the programme, address 
Harriet E. Richards, Secretary, care of 
Boston Society of Natural History. 


The Milliners’ ‘ White-List’ 


We have received the following names 
of milliners who are willing to make a 
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specialty of bonnets trimmed without 
wild birds’ feathers: 

BOSTON, MASS.—R. H. Sterns & Co., 
Cor. Temple Place and Tremont St. ; 
Caroline, 486 Boylston St.; Céleste, 415 
Boylston St. 

WORCESTER, MASS.— Edith A. Cush- 
ing, 1 Chatham St.; Mrs. Harriet A. Green, 
19 High St.; Mrs. Ida S. Richards, 165 
Pleasant St. 

MILLBURY, MASS.—Mrs. J. M. Cush- 
ing-Johnson, 271 Main St. 


Reports of Societies 
RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY 


The Audubon Society, in conjunction 
with the Game Association of this state, 
succeeded last year in securing the pass- 
age of a law creating a Bird Commission 
of five members, authorized to enforce 
the statutes relating to birds. This year, 
through the instrumentality of the same 
societies, and with the help of the Bird 
Commissioners, the Rhode Island bird 
laws have been greatly improved and 
now compare favorably with those of any 
state. The close season for game birds 
has been lengthened, and all other birds 
are protected during the entire year, with 
the exception of English Sparrow, Hawks, 
Owls, Crows, and Crow Blackbirds, which 
‘*may be killed at any time by any person 
upon his own land.”’ This last clause 
was a necessary concession to the views 
of some of the rural legislators, ard we 
can only hope that in the near future it 
will be amended. 

One section of the law imposed a fine 
of $20 for every Woodcock, Quail, or Ruffed 
Grouse sent out of the state The same 
penalty is imposed for disturbing or de- 
stroying the nest or eggs of any wild bird 
without a license from some scientific 
institution. 

In order to give publicity to the new 
laws, the Audubon Society has had ab- 
stracts of the same printed upon cloth and 
posted throughout the state. 

As a novel method of appealing to the 
public, this Society has recently made 
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use of an advertising card in the street 
cars. One half the cards is devoted toa 
beautiful half-tone picture of a Wilson's 
Tern, and the other half to an appeal to 
all ‘‘Fair-minded Women.” 

It is hoped that other societies will 
make use of these cards, which are suita- 
ble for posting in any public place, and 
which may be obtained from the under- 
signed at cost, 

In order to encourage the study of 
birds in the school, four prizes of cameras 
and opera glasses were recently offered 
by the Audubon Society and the Humane 
Education Committee of the S P.C. A. 
for the best essay upon various subjects 
relating to birds. The graduating classes 
in the fifteen grammar schools of Prov- 
idence were selected by the superinten- 
dent of schools, Dr. H. S. Tarbell, for the 
competition. A month of preparation 
was allowed, but the subjects were not 
given out until the hour appointed for 
writing the essay. 

About 150 of the best papers were sent 
to a committee of this Society, who ex- 
amined them and awarded the prizes. 
The work done by the pupils showed an 
amount of interest that was surprising 
and encouraging, and the Committee de- 
cided to make honorable mention of ten 
papers for which they awarded subscrip 
tions to a monthly magazine issued by one 
of the Humane Societies. 

The officers of the Audubon Society 
feel that a busy season has resulted in a 
distinct advance for the cause of the birds. 

ANNIE M. Grant, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 


The Annual Report of the Audubon 
Society of the State of Connecticut has 
been issued in pamphlet form, and will 
be sent to the officers of other societies 
upon application to the secretary. This 
society is in a flourishing condition, the 
special feature of the past year, in ad- 
dition to the free illustrated lectures, being 
the purchase of 1o Natural History libra- 
ries of 10 books each to be circulated in 
the public schools through the kind co- 
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Speration of Mr. C. D. Hine, secretary of 
the State Board of Education. 

The following letter is a part of that 
sent out with each library: 


Dear Madam: 


You will receive by express an Audubor. 
Library. These books deal with natural 
history and particularly with birds, the ob- 
ject being to encourage the reading of all 
good books and especially to arouse interest 
in the nature and habits of common birds 
and the benefits which these birds render. 
The Audubon Society will be glad to 
receive reports from the teachers, giving 
an account of the use of the books, stating 
which are the most popular and enter- 
taining, in general the effect of such a 
library in school. The library may be 
kept until the end of the term, It comes 
to you free of expense, and when returned 
the express will be paid at this end. 

Yours truly, 
ConNnEcTICUT Boarp oF EpucaTIon. 


All of the libraries have been placed 
with the public-school teachers and several 
have written to show their appreciation 
and enjoyment of the books. We consider 
this work one of the most important we 
have accomplished, and hope to extend it 
considerably during the coming year, as 
there is already a demand for more books. 

To give greater identity each library 
bears the name of the American naturalist 
whose books are most prominent in it, or 
a title otherwise indicative of its contents. 
The Ernest Seton-Thompson Library, The 
John Burroughs Library, The Olive Thorne 
Miller Library, The Teachers’ Library, 
The Gardencraft Library, etc. 


The Lecture Committee reports as fol- 
lows : 


‘Last summer the two lectures illus- 
trated by slides which the Audubon Society 
had circulated during the previous year 
were re-used, and to the Farmers’ Lecture 
a number of new slides were added. Also 
a new lecture was written and slides pre- 
pared by Mrs. Wright, the president of 
the society. This lecture was intended 
for little children, the subject being ‘The 
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Adventures of a Robin.’ During the fall 
months there was some demand for the 
lectures, but with spring came more appli- 
cations, and from then till now they have 
been in almost constant use. The com- 
mittee has made an effort to have the 
Farmers’ Lecture used in the granges 
throughout the state, and though a num- 
ber have had them, still not so many as 
the number of granges would warrant. 
The schools have responded largely to 
notices sent to them in regard to the 
lectures, and for Bird and Arbor Day 
there were twenty applications for them. 
Lecture No. II, ‘Birds about Home,’ 
has been used fifty-two times, while the 
Farmer's Lecture has been used fifteen 
times, and Lecture No. III sixteen times, 
making in all eighty-three times. Success 
has been obtained by a local secretary 
keeping a lecture a number of weeks, and 
taking it to the different schools in the 
neighborhood. The children were much 
interested, and a number joined the 
society as a result. A number of most 
appreciative letters have been received, 
and there seems no doubt that the lec- 
tures have done great good in arousing 
interest in the cause for which the Audu- 
bon Society is working—the protection of 
birds."’ 


The Audubon Societies at the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Through the enterprise of the Wiscon- 
sin Society, Miss Mira Lloyd Dock was 
secured to speak upon Bird-Protection June 
8, at the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs then in session in Milwaukee. Miss 
Dock took ‘ The Quality of Mercy ' as her 
text, and through it appealed to a represen- 
tative audience of women from every part 
of the country. She handled the subject 
in a way that showed a thoroughly trained 
and logical mind. The work of the Audu- 
bon Societies was presented not as an iso- 
lated affair, not as a fad, but in its relation 
toall the other movements of the age that 
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make for righteousness, in the way of les- 
sening the amount of suffering among men 
and animals. 

A leaflet containing a list of the Societies 
for Bird-Protection at home and abroad, 
and various notes of interest was distri- 
buted at the meeting, which cannot fail of 
doing widespread good. The State Socie- 
ties contributing toward the expenses of 
this lecture were New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Ohio. 


A Welcome Superstition 


Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson writes us 
from abroad of a growing superstition in 
Paris against the wearing of ‘aigrettes,' 
which, with characteristic originality, he 
voices in rhyme, as follows: 

The Dames of France no longer wear 
The plumes they used to prize: 
They find that Aigrettes in the hair 


Brings crows’ feet in the eyes. 
E. 


A Remarkable Bonnet 


The observing ornithologist nowadays 
often make interesting discoveries in 
the befeathered monstrosities with which 
some women no doubt imagine themselves 
becomingly adorned; but of the many 
which have claimed our attention, in none 
perhaps was the plumage of different birds 
so confusingly intermingled as in a hat 
seen not long since on an Eighth Avenue, 
New York City, car. 

It contained a Black-cock’s tail, Dove's 
and Whip-poor-will’s wings, Grebe's 
breast, Paradise Bird's plumes, a bunch 
of Aigrettes, and a Hummingbird! — 
F. M.-C. 


Death of Miss Seixas. 


We regret to announce the death of Miss 
Cecile Seixas, secretary of the Texas Au- 
dubon Society, who, with her mother and 
two sisters, perished in the Galveston 
hurricane. 


TO BOOK- AND BIRD - LOVERS 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Our Bird Friends 


A BOOK FOR ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 


By RICHARD KEARTON, With 100 illustrations from photographs taken direct from nature 
by CHERRY KEARTON. Size, 5% x 734. Green and gold cover. 240 pages. $1.50. 
Mr. Kearton is the greatest English field-naturalist living. His books are read by English-speak- 
ing people all over the world. 
His other works (all of which we publish) are: 


With Nature and a Camera. Buckram cloth, gilt. 

Our Rarer British Breeding Birds. Buckram, gilt. Size,6%x9¥%. 149 pp. 70 illus. 

British Birds’ Nests. Buckram, gilt. Size,6%x9%. 368 pages. 130 illustrations. $5. 

Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph It. Buckram, gilt. Size, 5% x7%. 
188 pages. 97 illustrations. $1.50 

Birds’ Nests, Eggs, and Egg Collecting. Buckram, gilt. 


colored plates. $1.75 


Some press criticisms on “With Nature and a Camera.” 


Size6% x9. 180 illus. $5. 


$2. 


354 pp. 


Size,5% x74. 96 pages. 22 


“Everyone who loves nature should study and 
enjoy this wonderful book.’’—Dazily Telegraph. 
“Fascinating from cover to cover.” 
—Rritish Weekly. 
‘“Never before has wild bird and animal life been 
so perfectly, so accurately presented.” 
—Fishing Gazette. | 


As the latest work of an author who can command such high praise, 
OUR BIRD FRIENDS needs no further recommendation. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 7-9 West 18th Street, New York 


“For thrilling interest and exquisite charm the 
book of this publishing season is ‘With Nature and 
a Camera.’ One would like to see the girl or boy 
who, having read a single page, could rest content 
until the whole book down to the last page had 
been read.” —AMethodist Record. 


BIRD NOTES AFIELD 


By CHARLES A. KEELER 
$1.50 net. 


Postpaid 


A book which has drawn almost universally favorable comment. 
It is a companion most happy for the summer days mid forest and 
mountain, full of enthusiastic and unaffected love of nature and 
knowledge of nature’s winged creatures. A few press comments are 
here reprinted : 


There is color, atmosphere, and charm about | the rising sun makes very delightful reading, * 


the book that makes you not only want to know/|* * 


about the birds, but want to know the 
man. The author is well known for his 
appreciation of outdoor life, and for his poetical 
feeling and scientific knowledge of the birds. . . 
—Western Journal of Education. 


more 


Mr. Charles A. Keeler is already well known 
for his delightful writings after the manner of a 
Californian Thoreau, and “ Birds Notes Afield " 
will enhance his reputation both as a man ‘of 
letters and of science. He deals with the birds 
of the Pacific Coast more particularly, and his 
statement of the differences and resemblances of 
these with the feathered folk of regions nearer 


The book, which is most alluringly de- 
signed, concludes with a key whereby the vari- 
ous birds of California may be differentiated and 
identified, the arrangement being such that no 
scientific knowledge is required for its use. 

—The Dial. 


A reading of the book awakens an interest in 
our feathered friends, and gives us a knowledge 
of many birds. . . The book tells of the character 
of birds of different parts of the State in various 
seasons, and the matter is woven into breezy 
sketches that breathe life in the woods and fields. 
It is a valuable book, and should be in the hands 
of every student and lover of nature. 

—Santa Barbara Morning Press. 


ELDER & SHEPARD, San Francisco 


The Latest Outdoor Books 


Aside from the special series of books on Garden Craft and Rural Science written 
or edited by Professor Bailey, Cornell University, of which a special circular 
zs sent on application, 


TO BE ISSUED VERY SHORTLY 


Spanish Highways and Byways | Along French Byways 


By Katuarine Lee Bares, Professor of By Cuirton Jounson, author of ‘‘Among 

English Literature in Wellesley College. English Hedgerows " With 48 full-page 

Profusely illustrated. Cloth, crown 8vo. illustrations and 38 vignettes by the au- 
2.2 thor in the text. Crown 8vo. $2.25. 


Charming companion volumes on the lines of ‘Among English Hedgerows,”’ so popular last season. 


Among English Hedgerows 


By CLirTon JOHNSON Introduction by Hamitton W. Magpie. Illustrated from 
original photographs. Cloth. $2.25 
Even the title of this delightful book suggests something of its charm. Mr. Clifton Johnson 
started on his walking tour in April, * * * and wandered wherever his sense of the ay | 


human side of life led him. It is one of the most charming descriptive books imaginable on Englis 
rural country-side and home life. 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden, and A Solitary Summer 


$2.50 Cloth, Crown 8vo $2.50 


New editions with added material, and illustrated from photographs of the old 
Schloss by the Baltic, of ‘‘the most delightful garden in literature,’’ and of 
the charming April, May and June babies. 


“A continuation of that delightful chronicle of 
days spent in and about one of the most delight- 
ful gardens known to modern literature The 
homeliness, and a simplicity, with a wise husband, | author's ane humor is ever present, and her 
three merry babies . . . a few friends. a gardener, descriptions . . . have a wonderful freshness and 


“We find ourselves in the presence of a whim- | 
| 

and an old German house to repose in, a garden to | charm.’ 
| 


sical, humorous, cultured, and very womanly 
woman, with a pleasant, old-fashioned liking for 


be happy in, an agreeable literary gift, and aslight “Perhaps even more charming than the tasci- 
touch of cynicism. Such is ‘Elizabeth.’ It is a nating original, which is saying a great deal.” 
charming book.’’— 7he Academy. — The Glasgow Herald. 


The Teaching Botanist 


Rene oan ee A Manual of Information upon Botanical In- “A book to be 
gestive a ° : : - i 

one of the best we Struction, together with Outlines and Direc- er and 
ha een.”’ , ° oe : 
Ave SCC education. tions for a Comprehensive Elementary Course an 


By WILLIAM F. GANONG, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 12mo. Smith College $1.10 net 


Send for information as to other books of interest to students of nature, such as 
CamPBELL’s Evolution of Plants, Morris’ Man and His Ancestor, clear, popular state- 
ments of the theory of Evolution. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A NEW CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘““The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 
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“It is far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . the best 
‘all-round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of 
all readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the 
one which is freest from misstatements of any sort; the one which is most cautious 
and conservative in expression of opinions where opinions may reasonably differ ; 
the one which is the most keenly critical, yet most eminently just in rendering 
adverse decisions. . . .’’—From an extended review in The Auk. 
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Prefixed to each group isa brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
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Student. 
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By W. A. FRASER. With 12 full-page illustrations by Arthur Heming. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


Author and illustrator have codperated in making this story of the woods and their chief 
denizens a book of imaginative interest and romantic realism. Each knows the Canadian 
wilderness with the thoroughness of long familiarity, and together they have vividly por- 
trayed the world of the trackless northern forest. The various fur-bearing animals are the 
dramatis persone of an animal story which depicts animal life from the inside. 
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“Of all the aids to the study of nature none has won a wider popularity than Mrs. William Starr Dana's 
‘How to Know the Wild Flowers.’ Here accurate science is put in a simple, practical form, and presented 
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